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THE King’s Coronation, suddenly postponed in cir- 
cumstances so dramatic as to leave an indelible 
impression upon the memory and sentiment of 
the English-speaking race, has been accomplished. 
Never before in the long history of the realm have 
such anticipation, excitement, fear, dismay, rejoicing, 
gratitude, crowded one upon another as two months 
ago. All the resources of the greatest Empire that 
is, or ever has been, seen among men, had been spent 
in expectation of one event; and that event failed. 
It seemed that nothing, save the illness of the King 
himself, could wholly frustrate the festivity of the 
Coronation. And he fell ill. Within the Abbey 
Church of Westminster the voice of praise was 
changed as in a moment to prayer at the news of 
the King’s critical state. But far beyond the Abbey, 
through the vast spaces of the Empire, and wherever 
the eyes of men had been fixed upon the Coronation, 
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the thought of that divine, eternal Providence, which 
guides, controls, and, if It will, defeats the purposes 
of human wisdom, has been driven home upon human 
consciences and human minds. 

When the Abbey Church of Westminster is re- 
opened for Divine Service, it will have been closed for 
at least seven months. The closing of that Abbey 
Church is at all times a solemn incident of the 
Coronation; but it has been invested with unusual 
solemnity now. What the spiritual loss has been, and 
howkeenly it has been felt by Englishmen and English- 
women of all kinds and classes and stations at home 
and from beyond the seas, wherever the flag of the 
British Empire flies, and by the representatives of that 
great Western Republic which is English still in faith 
and character if not in name, one who lives beneath the 
shadow of the Abbey knows, as none else perhaps can 
know ; and it is a witness to the unity of the race. 

It has been asked, Is the closing of the Abbey 
for so long a time justified by its cause? And the 
answer is the Coronation Service itself. Around that 
service gather associations, so historical, so national, 
so inspiring and exalting, that for the sake of them 
it is worth while to endure almost any temporary 
loss of religious privileges. The spirituality of the 
Abbey Church has been eclipsed awhile that it may 
break forth on a day with unique lustre and glory. 
For in the ceremony of the Coronation is summed 
up all that has rendered the Abbey Church of West- 
minster dear and sacred, for eight centuries and a 
half, to the imagination and conscience of all, and 
more than all, the English-speaking world. And the 
idea underlying that sanctity—the idea which appeals 
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so strongly, as it still does after many ages, to the 
national heart—is none other than the consecration 
of government, the consecration of Empire, in the 
person of the enthroned and anointed Sovereign. 

It is indeed a great thought that all the kings 
and queens of England from the Conqueror down- 
wards (if indeed the royal catalogue begins with 
him) have received their crowns within the Abbey 
Church of Westminster. For history enters more 
deeply into men’s minds than they themselves may 
know. It is the secret, or at times the unrecognised, 
source of stability, dignity, and loyalty. There are 
in human life results which cannot be achieved by 
any energy or lavishness apart from time. Ancient 
institutions, just because they are ancient, if only 
their present be not unworthy of their past, possess 
a strength beyond the scope of any new-born order 
or system, however excellent. To cherish the feeling 
for antiquity is the wisdom alike of a State and of a 
Church. For in tradition or precedent or ceremonial 
there often lies a value which it is the height of 
foolishness to ignore as being sentimental. The 
world is more forcibly moved by sentiment than by 
reason ; and sentiment strikes its roots in the past. 
Who is there, however common a soul he be, that 
ever strolls in an idle hour along the transepts and 
aisles of the Abbey Church, and surveys its monu- 
ments, but seems to be lifted, as by an invisible 
power, to something greater, better, holier than him- 
self? His heart expands, his vision enlarges, his 
faith is strengthened ; he lives no more in the present 
only, but in the past. And was there any one who 
at the moment of the King’s crowning heard the 
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loud cry “God save the King!” that came like the 
roaring of the sea from the vast congregation in 
this church, but realised then, if never before, the 
august historical solemnity which overshadows the 
royalty of England ? 

For more than eight. centuries the Kings of 
England have been crowned in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster. 

And by whom have they been crowned ? 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury, the supreme 
representative of the spiritual life of the nation. 

And where has the crown been set upon their 
heads ? 

Before the High Altar, in the holy place of the 
most venerable Church in England. 

Of the history of royal consecrations it is not 
necessary to say more than in the exact language of 
Bishop Stubbs: “ The royal consecration in its most 
perfect form included both coronation and unction, 
The wearing of a crown was a most ancient sign of 
royalty, into the origin of which it is useless now to 
inquire. But the solemn rite of crowning was 
borrowed from the Old Testament by the Byzan- 
tine Czsars; the second Theodosius was the first 
emperor crowned with religious ceremonies in Chris- 
tian times.” ? 

How striking is the narrative of the first Corona- 
tion which took place, beyond dispute, within the 
walls of Westminster Abbey! The King is William 
the Conqueror. The Archbishop is Ealdred, Arch- 
bishop of York ; for Stigand, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was not in the Conqueror’s eyes a lawful 


1 Constitutional History, vol. i. p- 161. 
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Primate. So, though Stigand took part in the 
Coronation, it was not he who performed the cere- 
mony of crowning the King. 

The date is Christmas Day, 1066, little more 
than two months after the Battle of Hastings. The 
place is the Confessor’s Church. Nothing remains of — 
it now except the bases of some pillars beneath the 
mosaic pavement in the sacrarium. But there can 
be little doubt that the High Altar of that Church 
stood where the High Altar stands to-day. 

Two memorable events—one certainly, the other 
not improbably—had already occurred within the 
Confessor’s Church. There the Confessor himself had 
been laid to rest less than a year before, in front of 
the High Altar. It was beside the tomb of the last 
of the Saxon kings of England that the first 
Norman King received his crown. -What a lesson 
of national continuity, amidst changing and waning 
dynasties, is suggested by that one historical fact ! 

Within the Confessor’s Church, too, as the historian 
of the Norman Conquest argues,’ King Harold had 
been crowned in the same year on the Festival of the 
Epiphany. It may have been so, or may not; the 
evidence is doubtful ; but if it were, what historical 
suggestiveness lies again in the juxtaposition of 
those rival coronations ! 

“The Christmas moon at last came,” so Freeman 
writes, “and once more, as on the day of the Epiphany, 
a King-elect entered the portals of the West Minster 
to receive the crown. ... Within the church all 
was in readiness ; a new crown, rich with gems, was 
ready for the ceremony ; a crowd of spectators of 


1 Freeman, Zhe History of the Norman Conquest, vol. ii. Note We 
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both nations filled the minster.. The great pro- 
cession then swept on. A crowd of clergy bearing 
crosses marched first; then followed the Bishops ; 
lastly, surrounded by the chief men of his own land 
and of his new kingdom, came the renowned Duke 
himself, with Ealdred and Stigand on either side of 
him. Amid the shouts of the people, William the 
Conqueror passed on to the royal seat before the 
high altar, there to go through the same solemn 
rites which had so lately been gone through on the 
same spot by his fallen rival. The Te Deum which 
had been sung over Harold was now again sung 
over William. And now again, in ancient form, the 
crowd that thronged the minster was asked whether 
they would that the candidate who stood before 
them should be crowned King over the land?”? 
Strange it was in men’s ears that the question 
should be put for the first time in English history, 
not in English only by Ealdred, but also in French 
by Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances. “The assent of 
the assembled multitude of both nations was given 
in ancient form. . . . The shout rang loud through 
the minster; it reached the ears of the Norman 
horsemen who. kept watch round the building.” In 
a paroxysm of excitement the horsemen set fire to 
the buildings around the minster. The congregation, - 
frightened by the glare of the flames, rushed from its 
walls. “The King-elect, with the officiating prelates 
and clergy and the monks of the abbey, alone re- 
mained before the altar. . . . But the rite went on. 

The trembling Duke took the oaths of an 
English king. . . . All was done in order ; while the 


1 The History of the Norman Conquest, vol. iii. pp. 557, 558. 
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flames were raging around, amid the uproar and the 
shouts which surrounded the holy place, Ealdred 
could still nerve himself to pour the holy oil upon 
the royal head, to place the rod and the sceptre in 
the royal hands. In the presence of that small 
band of monks and bishops the great rite was 
brought to its end, and the diadem with all its 
gleaming gems rested firmly on the brow of William, 
King of thesEnglish.” 

Such was the first fully authenticated coronation 
within the Abbey Church of Westminster. It is 
clearly the sequel to other similar ceremonies; as 
they had been, so essentially was this. It points 
backwards to a yet higher antiquity. But not less 
clearly it contains in itself the essential features of all 
such ceremonies as have taken place from that time 
to the present. The procession to the High Altar 
of the Abbey Church, the presentation of the sovereign 
to his people, their assent to his coronation, the 
oath, the anointing, the placing of the sceptre in his 
royal hands—these are features of the Coronation 
Service in the year 1902 as they were in the year 
1066. The centuries have made some additions to 
the Service; but they have taken nothing from it. 
It remains as a solemn consecration of the Sovereign 
by the hands of the Archbishop to his high and 
holy office. It declares, by significant words and 
yet more significant actions, that the relation of the 
Sovereign to his people is in its nature something 
sacrosanct, something higher than a secular contract 
or institution, something which creates the “ divinity ” 
that, as the poet says, “doth hedge a king,’ and lays 
upon him a special obligation of religious duty, and 
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upon them a corresponding obligation of loyal and 
reverent allegiance. : 

The language of the Coronation Service lends 
force to this august conception of sovereignty. Thus 
the King is anointed “in the Form of a Cross” on 
the head, the breast, and the palms of the hands ; 
and the Archbishop says to him, “Be thy Head, 
thy Breast, thy Hands anointed with Holy Oil; and 
as Solomon was anointed King by Zadok the Priest, 
and Nathan the Prophet, so be you anointed, blessed 
and consecrated King over this people, whom the 
Lord your God hath given you to rule and govern.” 

At the investing with the imperial mantle, and 
the delivery of the orb, the Archbishop says to him, 
“ Receive this Imperial Robe, and Orb, and the Lord 
your God endue you with Knowledge and Wisdom, 
with Majesty and with Power from on High; the 
Lord cloath you with the Robe of Righteousness 
and with the Garments of Salvation. And when 
you see this Orb set under the Cross, remember that 
the whole world is subject to the Power and Empire 
~ of Christ our Redeemer.” 

The Benediction of the King is no sooner ended 
than the Archbishop, turning to the people, uses 
these words: “ The same Lord God Almighty grant 
that the Clergy and Nobles assembled here for this 
great and solemn Service, and together with them 
all the People of the Land, fearing God, and honour- 
ing the King, may, by the merciful Superintendency — 
of the divine Providence, and the vigilant Care of 
our Gracious Sovereign, continually enjoy Peace, 
Plenty and Prosperity, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom with the Eternal Father, and God 
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the Holy Ghost, be Glory in the Church, world 
without end.” 

‘Corresponding to the King’s oath of fidelity to 
the Constitution in Church and State is the oath 
which the Peers take at their doing of homage to 
His Majesty : “I will be faithful and true, and Faith 
and Truth will bear, unto you our Sovereign Lord, 
and your Heirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland”; or again, “I do become 
your Liege man of Life and Limb and of earthly 
worship, and Faith and Truth I will bear unto you to 
live and die against all manner of Folks. So help 
me. God.” 

So fresh indeed is the Service in the memories 
of all men that I need not stay to emphasise its 
character by quotations. But the very heart of it is 
religion. It is in the Name of God that the King is 
crowned. He becomes, if not strictly an ecclesiastical, 
yet a sacred Person, “ Our most religious and gracious 
King,” as the Prayer Book calls him; and such he 
becomes in virtue not of his personal qualities (how- 
ever lofty they may be), but of his office. And it 
is because of the sanctity attaching to the King, of 
which Coronation is not the seal only but the source, 
that his subjects are divinely authorised and com- 
manded to obey him as being in a true sense God’s 
vicegerent upon earth. 

Suppose, then, that the anointing or, as the ancient 
solemn term is, the “sacring” of the King were 
given up; suppose that King Edward VII. had been 
the first of English sovereigns, since England became 
a nation, to claim the allegiance of his people with- 
out any consecration, what would be the difference ? 
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I do not refer to the breach of historical continuity. 
Such a breach is, as has been already said, a national 
loss, if only because of the subtle influence which 
history exercises upon human minds. But other 
nations have borne that loss without much evident 
pain. Time was, and it was not so long ago, when 
the Cathedral of Rheims was to France at the 
accession of each sovereign what the Abbey Church 
of Westminster still is to England. But no French 
sovereigns are any longer crowned at Rheims. Yet 
it is possible, at least, that so abrupt a severance 
with the faith and usage of the past has cost France 
dear. But it is not the historical change that matters 
most. What would be lost in England, if the crown- 
ing of her kings were given up, is the sense of 
sanctity in kingship, the conception of government 
as a sacred thing, the consciousness of a stronger 
than secular bond between the sovereign and his 
subjects. What would be lost is the religious aspect 
of the national life. There would be a sovereign, a 
nation, an Empire ; but over them would no longer 
spread like a shield, so visibly as now, the consecrat- 
ing power of Almighty God.’ 

There are, it is true, different views which may 
fairly be taken as to the relation between the State 
and religion. It is a problem which does not every- . 
where or always present the same features. It is 
more or less difficult according to local or temporal 
conditions, needs, opportunities. It is, or at least 
it ought to be, less complicated in a Christian 
country, where all men, or the vast majority of men, 
hold a common creed, than where Christians are set, 
as in India, to govern a vast non-Christian community. 
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It is easy to ask, but it is difficult to answer, 
the question: What ought to be in practical life, 
and at the present time, the attitude of a political 
Government towards the religion of its subjects ? 

And if the question is to be fairly considered, 
it is a pity that it should be treated as though it 
were identical with the question of the establish- 
ment of one particular Church in a country, The 
establishment of a Church is one form, but one only 
out of many or several possible forms, of asserting 
the living interest of the State in religious affairs. 
But whether a single Church be established, or more 
Churches than one be recognised and endowed, or 
whatever countenance or support or sympathy religion 
gains from the secular authority, it remains true 
that in all such circumstances the State, so far as 
its action goes, treats religion as an ally or a friend, 
and looks upon the encouragement of religious 
sentiments and activities as possibly or actually 
beneficial to the community. 

In recent and modern days a certain school of 
political thinkers has aimed at effecting a complete 
divorce between government and religion. It has 
been argued that the State is concerned solely with 
the temporal interests of the people, and with those 
only so far as they are matters of agreement; but 
in spiritual matters which lie outside the political 
province, and are often fiercely canvassed, debated, 
and contested, the State must keep clear of inter- 
ference. And the logical result of this argument, 
although it has not been always asserted in words, 
is the secularisation of the State, and with it the 
limitation or impoverishment of the aims which 
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the State proposes to itself. For there can be no 
doubt that if the State takes account of nothing 
but material interests, if it pays regard to man’s 
body alone (to put the case concisely), and not at 
all to his mind or heart or conscience or spirit, 
then it will not command the same respect, still less 
the same reverence, as in other days; and it will 
perhaps command less reverence in proportion as 
men’s intelligences are enlightened and refined. 
Government, in fact, will lose its sanctity; it will 
suffer some such degradation as happens to marriage 
when it ceases to be regarded as a sacrament or a 
holy rite, and comes to appear as no more than a 
secular covenant. Yet it may prove that to degrade 
the ideal of Government is to lessen the authority 
of Government in human eyes. 

The air is full of projects and policies issuing 
directly, or, it may be, indirectly, from the complete 
secularisation of the State, as some men conceive 
it. The State, it is said, is a secular institution ; 
therefore it must allow no recognition of God in its 
public authoritative utterances (such as the King’s 
speech at the opening or closing of a Parliamentary 
session); it cannot invoke His blessing upon its 
actions or deliberations; it may despoil churches, 
but it can spend no money—not even the money’ 
which it takes away—on building churches or main- 
taining services in them; nor can it provide for 
such a ceremony as a coronation of the sovereign, 
because the coronation is a religious act, and, as 
being such, pleases the conscience of one part of 
the people, but displeases that of another; in fact, 
whether the nation is Christian or infidel, God- 
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fearing or godless, spiritual or materialistic in its 
view of life, is all an affair in which the State, 
or the Government as representative of the State, 
must feel no care and show no interest. 

But can this easy, absolute distinction between 
sacred and secular life be justly made? There are 
in every State matters lying, as it were, upon the 
border-line.of religion and politics. Such a matter 
is education ; for it is impossible to educate a child, 
and not to teach him in some degree what is right 
or wrong; but right and wrong suppose some prin- 
ciple as their basis or sanction, and immediately the 
question of God’s Being or Nature, and of man’s 
responsibility to Him, comes into view. For to 
deny or ignore these truths is in its result a pro- 
ceeding fully as dogmatic as to teach them. Yet the 
political secularist—if I may call him so, meaning 
the man who, although he may be himself a devout 
believer in religion, would wholly banish religion 
from the purview of the State—because of differences 
among Christians, can be content in a_ national 
educational scheme to forfeit Christianity. Has he 
reflected, not only upon the possible evil of the 
system which he rejects, but upon the positive evil 
of the system which he advocates? Is it not im- 
portant to the nation that the children of England 
—all the children, or practically all—-should be 
brought up in the fear of God and the love of 
Christ? For in a national view every wise citizen 
will recognise how far more important it is that 
English children generally should receive a religious 
education, if it be only in the elementary truths of 
religion, than that a certain number of the children, 
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and they alone, should receive what is in his eyes 
a full or sufficient religious education. Is there not 
a danger that, if they learn no religion, they will 
learn but little morality? Is not the supreme in- 
terest of the State—that its citizens should be good 
—thoughtlessly sacrificed to a supposed or exagger- 
ated religious difficulty ? 

The influence of the State, slowly but surely, 
affects the nation. For the State is nothing else 
than the nation organised for the purpose of govern- 
ment. And if the nation, organically and collectively, 
ignores religion, it comes to be assumed that a 
national religious movement or enterprise, although 
in its conception entirely voluntary, is wrong. No 
Cathedral, then, no Church, no religious monument 
can be anywhere built to express the faith of a 
Christian nation. 

The State or the nation is restricted to the lower 
interests of Humanity; the higher interests it is 
bound to leave alone. 

The Coronation of the King is the protest or 
witness against this degradation of the national 
ideal. It signifies that the King reigns not only 
by the will of the people, but also, and still more 
authoritatively, by the grace of God. Rex Dei vicarius.* 
So Hooker, speaking of the various constitutional 
forms of sovereignty, says : “ By which of these means 
soever it happens that kings or governors be advanced 
unto their states, we must acknowledge both their 
lawful choice to be approved of God and themselves 
to be God’s lieutenants, and confess their power his.” ? 


1 Bracton, De Legibus Angliae, i. 8. 
? Ecclesiastical Polity, Viti. ii. 5. Compare also viit. ii. 7. 
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And again: “Crowned we see our Kings are, and 
enthronised, and anointed: the crown a sign of 
military ; the throne, of sedentary or judicial; the 
oil, of religious or sacred power.” } 

And the solemnity or sanctity of office descends 
in the Christian view from the King to all who, in 
the language of the Prayer Book, “are put in authority 
under him’? St. Paul, even in Nero’s reign, can 
“exhort” that “ supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings” may “be made” not for kings only 
but “for all that are in high place.”* For, as he 
elsewhere says, “There is no power but of God; 
and the powers that be are ordained of God. There- 
fore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the 
ordinance of God.” ?® 

There are, then, two distinct conceptions of 
authority—the sacred and the secular, the Christian 
and the non-Christian ; and it is worth while to con- 
sider which of them is the truer in itself or the better 
for the life of human society. For, human nature 
being what it is, it is only too probable that large 
ultimate interests will or may get to be obscured by 
some accidental or temporary prejudice. Men are 
so apt to fix their eyes upon differences, all the 
more, it seems, if the differences are trivial, and to 
forget social or national life as a whole. Nor are 
any differences so easily magnified as religious 
differences. To look at any question, then, from the 
side of religious interests is to awaken such feeling 
as may prevent a fair and reasonable discussion of 
it. But the nature of the State, the ideal of the 


1 Keclestastical Polity, Viti. il. 13. : 
2 pelimothyiui. 1, 2. 3 Romans xiil. I, 2. 
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State, is not a religious question. It may be 
considered in the abstract without regard to present 
circumstances; it is universal in its character or 
import, and, although whatever may be the just view 
of it cannot be made a motive to immediate action, 
still it is a gain to keep the goal in sight, however 
distant it may be; for then some steps, if only 
halting, can be taken towards it, and at least there 
is no justification for receding from it. 

What, then, is the true object of the State? 

Why do men form themselves into Societies ? 

What do they gain by social aggregation? and 
does social life impose upon them any responsibility, 
or afford them any opportunity, which would be 
wanting to them if they still lived isolated lives ? 

And here it seems that the voice of antiquity is 
more weighty than any voice of modern time. 

The philosopher Aristotle in his treatise upon 
Politics discusses the being of the State. He is well 
aware that “ Man is,’ as he himself says, “ naturally 
a social animal” (rodsTexov Edov). But it does not 
appear to him that the tendency of men to associate 
themselves in villages and cities is a fact of no 
influence upon their lives. He holds that when 
they come together they assume a new character ; 
they are no more what they were, or only what they © 
were, before; they attain a moral dignity which 
would not otherwise be theirs. Convenience may 
be the origin of human society, but it is not the end. 
To quote his words, ““The community formed out of 
a number of villages is a city (or state), and in it at 
last the goal of self-sufficiency may be said to be 
reached; for if the state is formed to make life 
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possible, it exists to make life good” (yuyvouévn péev 
tov hv evexev, odoa Sé Tod eb Ehv),' or, as he puts the 
case elsewhere, ‘‘ There is, I think, an element of 
nobleness”” in social union. Aristotle, as appears 
from his whole discussion of the State, conceives it 
to exercise a powerful moral influence upon all its 
citizens. If he was not the originator, he was the 
first exponent of this conception. But it accords 
with the general Greek idea of Politics, and especially 
of the relation of Politics to Ethics. Plato suggests 
it, with special reference to education, in the second 
book of his Republic* To the philosophical mind 
in the ancient Greek world it would hardly occur 
that the individual possessed a life, or even an 
existence, independently of the State. But to such 
a mind the thought was ever present that, as the 
State claimed the absolute service of the individual, 
so it must discipline, guard, and fortify him for the 
duties which it unequivocally demanded at his 
hands. It was thus that, in the words of Simonides, 
as Plutarch quotes them, “the State is the man’s 
schoolmaster” (qodus avdpa SidacxKer).” Cicero seems 
to have borrowed the thought from the Greeks and 
made it Roman; not that it was alien from the 
spirit of Rome, but that it was only tacit and latent 
until he gave it expression in literature. For 
although his treatise De Re Publica is but fragmentary, 

1 Politics, 1. ii. 8 and 9. 

2 Jbid. 11. vi. 4. Compare Hooker, eclestastical Polity, V1. 
? 4 Upon this point I may refer to Mr. Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, 
vol. i. Introduction, pp. 70 sgg., ortMr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Essay on Aristotle's 


Conception of the State” in Hellentca, pp. 193 s9¢. 


4 Z.g. pp. 375 599. ; 
5 Plutarch, Az send sit gerenda respublica, ch. 1. 
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yet enough remains of it to suggest the extent of his 
indebtedness in political theory to Plato and Aristotle. 

When the Christian Church succeeded to the 
heritage of Greece and Rome, it not only accepted 
but naturally amplified the conception of the State 
as a strenuous moral power of human life. No doubt 
the Church in her action as in her theory was 
individualistic; she dealt with souls and not with 
societies, or with souls first and societies afterwards ; 
or, in other words, she aspired to influence the State 
through individuals rather than individuals through 
the State. Still it was impossible that she should 
ignore or neglect the corporate nature of the Christian 
community ; and in proportion as she leavened the 
State as a body by the conversion and consecration of 
individuals, so, too, she brought the influence of the 
Christian State to bear with increasing energy upon 
individual human characters and lives. 

St. Augustine’s famous book, De Czvitate Dei, is 
designed, in his own words, to exhibit “the most 
glorious City of God, whether in the present passing 
age, when it dwells, as an.alien, among ungodly men, 
and lives by faith, or in the stability of that eternal 
time, for which it now in patience waits, until justice 
be turned into judgment.”' It was the outcome of 
the fears and hopes excited in the Christian mind 
by the sacking of Rome under Alaric. As the words 
Contra Paganos in its title suggest, it was the picture 
of a divine society in contrast with the heathen Roman 
State which was breaking down before the courage 
and violence of the barbarians. It is natural that 
in the City of God the Divine Will should be para- 


1 De Civitate Dei, Book I., Preface. 
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mount. St. Augustine recalls the obscenities and 
profanities of the Roman world,! and in them he 
discerns the immediate effects of a pagan faith. 
Yet according to him, and according to Cicero, whose 
argument he quotes, if the history of Rome, in her 
ascendancy and her downfall, teaches any lesson, it 
teaches the importance of morality to a State. 
But he holds that true justice nowhere exists or has 
existed save in the commonwealth (ves publica) 
founded and governed by Christ.” And he exhorts 
the Romans, as they perceive and appreciate the 
sanctity and purity of the Christian religion, as they 
acknowledge the simple dignity of its hopes, its 
sanctions and its principles, to fling away the corrupt- 
ing and debasing bonds of heathenism, and to profess 
themselves the servants of Christ. “This is the 
fatherland,” he cries, “to which we invite you and 
entreat you, that you may be added to the number 
of the citizens, whose sanctuary (asylum), as it were, 
is the true forgiveness of sins.” ® 

St. Augustine conceives of two Cities, one sacred 
and the other secular, one heavenly and the other 
earthly, one the City of God and the other the City 
of the World, as not only opposed, but in the present 
life strangely involved and intertwined.* The City 
of God is partly in heaven, partly upon earth. Upon 
earth it is a stranger, a pilgrim; in heaven it is at 
home. The heavenly citizens are the angels and 
the spirits of the redeemed ; its earthly citizens are 
the saints, struggling upwards.’ But the City of 


1 De Crvitate Det, ii. 4 sqq. 2 Tbed. ii. 21. 
3 Tbid. ii. 27 and 28, WEL, SAN AA > 96 1% 
5 Totd. xii. I. 
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God upon earth ever seeks to reproduce the peace 
and holiness of the City which is in heaven.’ And 
it finds no security for them, nor indeed any hope 
of truly attaining them, save in religion ;” for the 
religion of Christ alone unites man to God. 

The De Crvitate Det, in spite of its extravagances, 
produced a twofold impression upon political thought 
in the Christian world. It created the conception 
of a divinely instituted and ordered society which, 
so far as it might be realised upon earth, should be 
an imitation or adumbration of the City of God 
in Heaven. It created the conception, too, of the 
divinity as residing in the society—not in its in- 
dividual units only, but in the sum of them, in their 
aggregate or corporation, and as residing more truly 
and largely in the whole society than in any of its 
members. 

Such conceptions, as is evident, militated directly 
against the mere secularisation of the State. They 
invested the State with a special sanctity as being, 
like the Church, but in a different sense from the 
Church, an expression of ,the Divine Will. They 
lifted the minds and hearts of men to a height from 
which it was possible to imagine and approve the 
influence of the State upon its citizens, not only in 
establishing and securing, but in guiding, disciplining, 
elevating, and sanctifying their lives. They made 
the State appear, no less than the Church, a sacred - 
power in human eyes. 

So long indeed as Church and State were co- 
extensive, and all Christians were citizens and all 
citizens Christians, the religious idea of the State pre- 
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sented no formidable speculative difficulty. In the 
Middle Ages thinkers might entertain different: 
opinions as to the true or proper relation between 
Church and State ; they might hold with Hildebrand 
that the Church possessed by divine right an intrinsic 
authority over the State, or with Dante that the State, 
z.é. the Empire, could justly claim, within its own 
sphere, independence of the Church; but it did not 
occur to them to profane the State (for they would 
have accounted it a profanation) by divorcing Govern- 
ment from all concern in the moral and _ spiritual 
interests of Humanity. They looked to the State as 
co-operating with the Church for a high and holy end, 
and it was only upon the parts respectively belonging 
to the two co-operating powers in this common werk 
that they were opposed or divided in their minds. 
The wholly secular conception of the State is 
posterior to the Reformation. Whether it is or is 
not a necessary or legitimate consequence of Pro- 
testantism is a question which demands some care- 
ful thought. The original reformers did not, it is 
clear, desire to raise it. But it arose, because, when 
citizens of the same State differed more or less 
widely about religion, and were more or less blindly 
set upon magnifying their differences, in the absence 
of any authority which could settle them, they saw, 
or thought they saw, an easy and cheap solution of 
a complex problem, by confining the functions of 
the State within as narrow limits as possible. . But 
easy and cheap solutions are apt to produce greater 
difficulties than they remove. And it is still an 
interesting question whether the complete divorce 
of the State from religion (if it should in fact be 
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accomplished) would not be fraught with serious 
injury or detriment to the State itself. 

There are in fact two conceptions of the State, 
and it is necessary to make a choice between them. 
Here and there, and in ancient and settled com- 
munities especially, the force of long custom, tradi- 
tion, or sentiment, may for a time delay or impair 
the realisation of an evil which is none the less 
certain because it is not immediately visible. But 
when the axe is laid to the root of the tree, the tree 
will fall; and as surely as the State is divested 
of religious sanctions and inspirations, and of the 
august and lofty ceremonies which express them, 
it will incur whatever loss of character or dignity 
is contingent upon its secularisation. Is the State 
then a divine or only a human institution? Does 
it claim the allegiance of its citizens as embodying 
and representing the Divine Will, or only in virtue 
of its secular force and authority? Is it designed 
for any higher or more sacred end than for the 
security of life and property, for sanitation, for com- 
merce, for luxury? It will not be denied that these 
are divergent conceptions of the State, or that one 
of them is higher than the other; nor will it be 
denied that, whichever of them is accepted in a 
community will ultimately, although perhaps only: 
gradually, assert itself in a certain moral tone and 
temper of the citizens? Which of them is true it 
may be difficult to determine, for there is often 
no such thing as absolute truth in politics. But 
which of them, it may be fairly asked, is expedient 
to the State itself? 

Whewell, following, as he asserts, in the steps of , 
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Aristotle, has laid down the religious conception of 
the State in the following words:' “The State is 
an institution of Providence, and it is intended, like 
all the gifts of Providence, for man’s preservation 
first, but for his elevation and moral progress after- 
wards. This even the heathen philosopher could see— 
yuyvomevn pev evexa Tov Chv, odca Se &vexa tod ed Civ. 
The State also has zts divinity, zts sacredness, and 
is injuriously dealt with by the political philosopher 
when it is treated as if it never could have any- 
thing to do with religion. As it advances towards 
its higher objects, the evidence and reward of its 
advance is the interest it feels and shews in the 
highest concerns of man.” 

It is not perhaps so easy to find a passage in 
which a modern writer has broadly advocated the 
wholly secular conception of the State as his own 
with equal emphasis; but this is what Mr. Bryce 
says” of “the comparatively limited conception of 
the State,” as he calls it, which he believes to exist 
in the United States of America. “The State is not 
to Americans, as to Germans or Frenchmen, and 
even to some English thinkers, an ideal moral power, 
charged with the duty of forming the characters 
and guiding the lives of its subjects. It is more like 
a commercial company, or |perhaps a huge munici- 
pality, created for the management of certain business 
in which all who reside within its bounds are in- 
terested ; levying contributions and expending them 
on this business of common interest, but for the 
most part leaving the shareholders or burgesses to 


1 Lectures on Systematic Morality, pp. 197, 198. 
2 The American Commonwealth, vol. ill. pp. 472, 473- 
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themselves. That an organisation of this kind should 
trouble itself, otherwise than as matter of police, 
with the opinions or conduct of its members, would 
be as unnatural as for a railway company to inquire 
how many of the shareholders were total abstainers.” 

Such is the theory; but Mr. Bryce is at once 
constrained to admit that even in the United States 
it is not practically realised. There, as elsewhere, 
it is found to be an impossibility that the Govern- 
ment should hold itself aloof from all religion. The 
American State sanctions the reading of the. Bible 
in its schools. It maintains religious services in the 
Army and Navy day by day ; it opens the business 
of Congress with prayer—nay, it goes beyond the 
ordinary practice of European States by prescribing, 
either regularly or occasionally, solemn days of 
religious intercession and thanksgiving ; in fact, the 
truth is not that the Government in the United 
States is indifferent to religion, but that it affords to 
religion the honourable respect and support for which 
this Essay is a plea, only it affords them in a manner 
less direct or imposing than is possible, and indeed 
is usual, among governments of higher antiquity. 

But there is a current theory which far exceeds, 
not only the actual practice, but even the alleged 
theory, of Americans in the United States. It is. 
advocated with an almost passionate energy by 
English Nonconformists. It treats the State as 
something not merely secular, but profane, some- 
thing unholy and unclean that cannot lay its defiling 
hand without profanity upon the Ark of God. 

That such a theory is an innovation or -after- 
thought in Nonconformist history is clear enough. 
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It finds no place in the ecclesiastical creed of Robert 
Browne or Richard Baxter or John Wesley. The 
fathers of English Nonconformity felt no intrinsic 
dislike or distrust of the State. If at any time they 
disliked or distrusted it, the reason was not what the 
State was in itself, but what it was in relation to 
them. They asked of Government, not perhaps en- 
couragement or recognition, but at least toleration. 
They asked no more than that they might be per- 
mitted to worship God according, to their own con- 
sciences. It was because the Government attacked 
and persecuted them that they assumed an attitude 
of hostility to the State. Their true opposition was 
not to the State, but to the ecclesiastical system 
or creed which the State had for the while taken 
under its exclusive protection. 

English Nonconformity is dignified and sanctified 
by its history. It rests upon the solemn and sacred 
protest for the rights of the individual conscience. 
It declares man’s responsibility to God, and to God 
alone, for his creed, his worship, and his Church. 
No higher, no holier cause has actuated Humanity. 
It has shed its light upon the holy men and women 
who, in the dark days of the Church of England, 
consented to loss, to suffering, to death itself, rather 
than to any compromise of the faith which they saw 
to be true or of the duty which they saw to be right. 
And as the principle of Nonconformity has been 
lofty, so has its life; for in the history of England it 
is written that the Nonconformists, not once or twice 
only, but at many a critical epoch, have evinced a 
conviction, a moral strength, a passion for righteous- 
ness, which have ennobled and exalted them and have 
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given them a foremost place among the champions 
of reform, and have helped them, above other bodies 
or classes of Society, and, I am afraid, even above 
the Church herself, to take a stand in defiance of 
consequences, and, as the Psalmist puts it, to “speak 
of” the divine “testimonies” even “ béfore kings.” 
But the battle of the individual conscience is 
won. It needs no more fighting. There is now 
no persecution for opinion. Whatever faults or 
failings the present age exhibits—and they are 
neither small nor few—at least it is tolerant. It is 
tolerant almost to the point of indifference. Such 
slight grievances (if such there be) as a microscopic 
scrutiny may still detect in the ecclesiastical position 
of Nonconformists do not constitute a platform wide 
or strong enough to support a political agitation. 
If they are insisted upon, they look absurd rather 
than awful. Whether this or some other be the 
reason, Nonconformity in England has, I think, 
shifted its ground. It did not excommunicate the 
State once, but it excommunicates the State now. 
Or it once condemned the State as unjust; but it 
now condemns the State as unclean. It is prepared 
to accept the momentous consequence of investing 
the State with such control as must necessarily be 
exercised by Government over the social morality of . 
its subjects, and yet of debarring the State, in the 
discharge of its responsibility, from any resort to 
the methods and restraints of religion. A secular 
State, a State which acknowledges no God in its 
public ceremonies and observances, in its Parliament, 
in its educational system, in its daily practices, or on 
the rare and solemn occasions of its national life— 
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that is the ideal which some modern thinkers have 
proposed to themselves. The love of religion in 
private justifies or demands the neglect of religion in 
public. Such a paradox can hardly find a precedent, 
unless perhaps in Schiller’s famous epigram :— 


Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen, 
Die du mir nennst. Und warum keine? Aus Religion. 


It is not, I think, necessary here to consider the 
single text by which the secularisation of the State 
is said to be justified: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.”? Our Lord speaks of the origin of His 
kingdom, not of its character. He means that it 
depends upon a divine promise and a divine power. 
He does not mean that it is wholly separate from 
the world. He does not mean—what would neces- 
sarily become His meaning upon the hypothesis of a 
complete severance between His Kingdom and the 
world—that all who bear His Name—not the clergy 
alone, but all Christians—must live as anchorites or 
eremites, apart from any practical concern in worldly 
secular things. His parables represent His Church 
as slowly but surely leavening human society. His 
prayer for His disciples was not that God would 
take them out of the world, but that He would 
deliver them. from -theevil of it... The projected 
severance between the Church and the world 
supposes, in fact, an impossible condition of things. 
If one set of persons were members of the Church 
and another set were citizens of the State, it might 
be possible to prevent intercommunion or inter- 
action among them. But when the same persons 
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are, or are to a large extént, both Christians and 
citizens, such a distinction ceases to be practicable. 
For a man cannot divide himself into two parts: he 
cannot be a secular being when he acts as citizen, 
and a spiritual being when he acts as Christian ; 
he cannot now put on and now throw off his con- 
science or his responsibility ; he cannot at one time 
live as in the sight of Almighty God and at another 
without regard to His Revelation. 

A high authority upon political science, Dr. 
Geffcken, speaking of the proposal for a divorce 
between the modern State and the Christian Church, 
expresses himself thus: “To this theory there is the 
conclusive objection that, although the State and 
the religious community have different spheres of 
activity, they are nevertheless composed of the same 
men.”! And ke adds, what it is important to 
remember, that to secularise the State, to divorce it 
from religion, is necessarily to lower the ideal of the 
State’s function and authority. “An attitude of 
mutual indifference between the State and the 
religious community can never be desirable, even 
supposing it to be possible, because both concur in 
the most important points of contact in human 
society. Men may try, for the sake of avoiding 
collision, to reduce to a minimum these points of - 
contact with the law ; but the State can never 
dispense with religion for the moral education of its 
subjects, since there is no true morality without 
religion.”* The divorce is impossible; but if it 
were not, it would be undesirable. Against it, as a 


* Church and State, vol. i. ch. i. p. 2 (translat d by E. F. Taylor). 
2 bid. vol. i. ch. i. p. 8. 
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practical measure in the English-speaking world, 
the Coronation of the King, the consecration of the 
Empire, is a witness. It must be admitted that, 
wheré men differ about religion, and in proportion to 
the depth and bitterness of their differences, it 
becomes harder to associate the State, by any formal 
or overt measure, with religion. But such associa- 
tion, if itis harder than it was, is not less valuable. 
For the tendency of civilisation, as it advances, is 
to render duties not less important but more arduous. 
How easy, for example, was the office of charity in 
primitive times! How difficult is it now! The 
simple precepts of philanthropy in the Old Testa- 
ment, and even in the New, suggest that, when the 
world was young, or much younger than it is now, 
the relief of suffering, however spasmodic or fortuitous 
might be the method of relieving it, was all that 
society asked or needed to ask of its best citizens. 
There was no danger of the relief creating a more 
serious evil than it cured. To give alms to a beggar 
in the street is an act that has been transformed 
from a virtue to a vice. In the complex maze of 
modern civilisation it comes to be seen that generosity, 
if it be not guided by discretion, proves a grave 
mischief. Archbishop Whately is credited with 
the saying that he had done many wicked things in 
life and many foolish things; but one thing, both 
wicked and foolish, he had not done—he had not 
given money to a beggar in the street. But does it 
follow that the spirit of almsgiving has lost its 
virtue? The question implies its own answer. 
Human life would be in a bad way if its progress 
were to destroy the elementary virtues. Philanthropy 
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is not now an anachronism, not a mere survival ; it 
needs to be deeper, stronger, richer than ever it was ; 
but it needs to be enlightened by a full and thought- 
ful consideration of such means as may render it a 
blessing and not a bane to the world. Similarly 
the State cannot afford to dispense with religion. 
If the secularisation of the State avoids, or seems to 
avoid, certain evils, it may easily bring others in its 
train. Trivial and temporary jealousies and anti- 
pathies, in religion especially, are so apt to obscure 
vital issues. It is only too probable that a Christian 
body, out of ill-will to other Christian bodies, may 
consent to forego or to prejudice Christianity as an 
element of the national life. Yet the State has 
erown up under the shadow of religion. That the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey should have 
been the cradle of representative government in all 
the world is not a historical memory only, but a living 
inspiration. It has possibly secularised the Church ; 
it has certainly consecrated the State. It has been 
the source, as it has been the sign, of the concurrent 
influences, sacred and secular, which have invested 
the English State and the English-speaking race 
with a distinct and inalienable character. 

This Essay is an attempt to survey such a 
ceremony as the Coronation from the side of the 
State. It pays no regard to the spiritual or secular 
interests of the Church as a whole, still less to those 
of one religious denomination against others, It 
does not inquire whether the establishment or 
maintenance of a Church or of several Churches 
in connection with the State is anywhere on 
ecclesiastical grounds necessary, legitimate, or desir- 
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able. It considers solely whether the State, in the 
exercise of its duties, and especially of its most 
august and critical duties, does or does not require 
the graces and aids of religion. 

All depends, as is evident, upon the conception 
of the State. If the conception is a lofty one, it 
demands religion. If it is low and mean, it does 
not rise above secularism. But I know no finer or 
truer conception of the State than Pufendorf’s.’ “Civi- 
tatis haec commodissima videtur definitio, quod sit 
persona moralts composita, cujus voluntas ex plurium 
pactis implicita et unita pro voluntate omnium 
habetur, ut singulorum viribus et facultatibus ad 
pacem et securitatem communem uti possit.” For as 
soon as the moral character of a State is recognised, its 
association with religion follows as a natural inference. 
But the justification of the inference must be found, if 
anywhere, in the actual present conditions of civic life. 

There are, however, certain considerations which 
cannot but enter into a just view of the relation 
between the State and religion. 

For instance, it is a significant fact that a pure 
Theocracy, as portrayed in the early books of the 
Old Testament, represents what may not unfairly 
be said to be the divine ideal of earthly government. 
No doubt such a Theocracy has occurred once in 
human history, and never again; but it has occurred 
as a type, and to the type, in so far as it is imitable, 
all governments may properly conform. For while 
the direct communication of God’s commands to the 
rulers and leaders of the Jewish people distinguishes 
their Theocracy from any such political constitution 


1 De Jure Naturae et Gentium, vil. 2, 13. 
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as is possible to-day, yet it is an evidence, not less 
significant now than at other times, that a govern- 
ment derives its highest authority and dignity in the 
eyes of its citizens when it is felt to be representative 
of His Will. And although the exceptional nature 
of the Jewish Theocracy must be admitted, it should 
not be exaggerated. It is true that the State was 
directly controlled in its institutions and operations 
by God. It is true, too, that its citizens were united 
in a community of faith. But they were not all holy 
men; on the contrary, they were, as the Scriptural 
record shews, often false, corrupt, and retrograde ; 
they kicked against the Law which they owned to 
be divine; they grieved the heart of the God by 
whom they had been ransomed and consecrated. But 
it is not more difficult to conceive of religion or a 
Church as standing in relation to men who are alien 
from it in creed, than to other men who are alien 
from it in character and conduct. For the idea of a 
select or regenerate society, free from the alloy 
which human guilt or error or foolishness involves, 
such a society as should fully express the mind of 
Christ, has been ever a waking dream of Christian 
humanity ; but it is a dream and no more, and never 
can be more. Yet human nature is the better for 
its dreams ; it cannot afford to forget or forego them. - 
And however far the Jewish Theocracy may have 
been removed from the intellectual or spiritual temper 
of modern life, yet it stamped for all the ages upon 
the human conscience the apprehension of the religious 
element as having a place in political affairs: 

It is not doubtful indeed that religion is capable, 
as a political force, of achieving results which are 
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unattainable apart from it. It is so in the origin of 
States. “I always hold,” says Seeley,' in reference 
to the American colonies, “I always hold that religion 
is the great state-building principle ; those colonists 
could create a new state because they were already 
a church, since the church, so at least I hold, is the 
soul of the state; where there is a church a state 
grows up in time, but if you find a state which is 
not also in some sense a church, you find a state 
which is not long for this world.’ Nor is it less so 
in the history of States. It is when religion has 
exercised an influence upon civic or political life, and 
has been honoured not only privately but publicly, 
and has been recognised as a sovereign power in 
_ human affairs, that States have been noble and 
strong. The age of Elizabeth, the age of Cromwell, 
were such times in English history; and they were 
the birthdays of the Empire. 

It is sometimes argued that there may be a God- 
fearing people and a Godless State. But the State, 
as has been already said, is the people; only it is 
the people speaking with a collective and authoritative 
voice. Nor can religion ever prove so weighty a 
factor in the commonwealth if it is exemplified only 
in individual lives, as if it is corroborated by the 
strength and system of the State. For citizens take 
their tone, consciously or unconsciously, from the 
State. What the State honours, they honour. 
What the State ignores, they ignore. The instances 
of monarchy and democracy sufficiently illustrate how 
the example of Government tells upon a people. 
It colours their lives, their habits, their ideals, their 


1 The Expansion of England, Part I. Lect. 8, p. 154. 
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conceptions of right and wrong, their very language. 
If the constitution under which men live is in some 
sense the product of their characters, not less true 
is it that their characters are moulded by the 
constitution. But no element of the national life 
is more sensitive or more responsive to the example 
of the State than religion. It is often alleged that 
where a single Established Church exists, many 
citizens profess to be members of it, and actually 
are members, because it is established. There is 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of their member- 
ship. The recognition* which the Church enjoys 
at the hands of the State is a determining influence 
upon their minds. Similarly the public recognition 
of Christianity in the institutions and ceremonials of 
the State, so far as it is operative, tends to christianise 
individual lives. Let two extreme conditions, easily 
imaginable, be placed side by side. In the one the 
State contemns or ignores religion; it is absolutely 
secular ; it never names the name of God on public 
occasions ; it forbids religious teaching within its 
schools and universities ; it prescribes no honour or 
reverence or worship for any higher object than 
itself. Inthe other it freely recognises the Providence 
of God ; it acknowledges His authority ; it appeals 
to His Will; it uses public prayers and offices of 
religion ; it treats the moral and spiritual welfare 
of its citizens as its high interest. Can there be 
any doubt that these conditions will profoundly 
affect in opposite directions the attitude of men’s 
minds towards religion? 

There is no more salient danger of the present 
day than the. lowering of ideals. There are 
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thinkers who now look upon education not as a 
discipline of man’s whole nature, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual, but as the training of some 
part or parts of his nature and not of the whole. 
And there are thinkers who deny the ethical 
character of the State and treat it as though it were 
concerned not with man’s intellectual or moral 
culture, but only with such baser matters as his 
facilities, conveniences, and luxuries. But to speak 
of the State as parallel to a commercial company 
is to degrade the whole conception of the State. It 
is just because the State is in its nature higher than a 
company that it demands a respect and a devotion 
which a company neither enjoys nor even expects. 

The Christian theory is that the State is the 
creature of God. As the State gains strength and 
dignity from the honour which religion prescribes 
and ordains and enforces as its due, so is it the duty 
no less than the interest of the State, as a moral 
entity, to excite and influence the sentiments of 
morality and the emotions and affections of religion. 
For a State without morality and without religion is 
a State debased beneath its high and true ideal. 

It cannot be denied that society requires much 
temperate wisdom in action as well as in thought, if 
the true conception of the place which religion 
ought to occupy in Christian politics is to be re- 
gained. The task is arduous, but it is not hopeless ; 
‘nor is it the character of high statesmanship to 
abandon a noble task because it is arduous. Who 
would consent to forego the hope, though it be but 
a dream, of the unity of Christendom, because to 
human eyes it seems remote and improbable, or 
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because it is difficult to apprehend or imagine by 
what means it can ever be realised? “The things 
which are impossible with men are possible with 
God.”! And if the secularisation of the State is a 
false ideal, if it is impolitic and irreligious, if it is 
fraught with serious consequences to the present and 
future welfare of the community, then it is worth 
while to draw if it be but the outline of a higher 
and nobler political system than exists at present. 
For the greatest human loss is the loss of true ideals. 
An age of various and rapid progress is naturally 
self-satisfied. But it may be doubted if self-satis- 
faction was ever more strongly characteristic of any 
age than of the nineteenth century. The self-satis- 
faction is dying away. It is felt that if much 
knowledge, or what seems to be much, has been 
acquired, there is infinitely more still undiscovered. 
So many prophecies have turned out false that it 
may be doubted if democracy is the last human 
word of political wisdom. There is nothing in votes, 
still less is there anything in a mere majority of 
votes, that necessarily claims the respect of high and 
truthful souls. It is only too probable that the 
majority may be wrong. It is only too probable 
that the minority may be right. If History teaches 
any lesson above all others, with assurance and 
emphasis, it is that the benefactors of the world 
have been men who have been in advance of their 
time, and have by their contemporaries not been 
appreciated or understood, but often hated, perse- 
cuted, condemned, and crucified. Society owes a 
larger debt to its martyrs than to its favourites. 


1 St. Luke xviii. 27. 
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Certain is it that the sovereignty of the people 
has not brought in the Golden Age. Society is 
doomed to many disappointments. In the early 
days of the co-operative movement Robert Owen 
painted on the outside of Tytherly Hall the letters 
C. M., meaning “Commencement of the Millennium.” 
But the historian of Co-operation feels bound to 
acknowledge that “the obstinate millennium declined 
to begin its.career there.”' There are still clouds, 
dark and dim, upon the horizon. The political 
and social troubles will not be the same in the 
future as they were in the past, but they will be 
fully as serious. Nor is there among them all any 
which will probably in its ultimate issue and effect be 
found more formidable than the loss of respect among 
the people for their government. To form a political 
constitution is itself a hard task; to ensure that 
it shall be honoured and obeyed is a task far’ harder. 

It is not in England that the political danger 
takes the gravest form. No doubt it is often alleged 
that Parliament, and especially the House of Com- 
mons, has lost something of the respect, and with it 
something also of the interest, which once attached 
to it. But the British public regards the case of the 
House of Commons with a good-humoured toleration 
or nonchalance. It feels that, whether Parliament 
is a more or a less effective part of the constitutional 
machinery than it was, the country as a whole gets 
on pretty well. It believes that the nation is too 
powerful—TI think it believes that the nation is too 
highly favoured by Providence—to be permanently 
or fatally injured by its own representative govern- 


1 Holyoake, History of Co-operation, vol. 1. p. 24. 
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ment. But elsewhere the signs of the time appear 
more ominous. The social or political phenomenon 
sometimes called Anarchism, and sometimes Nihilism, 
has not perhaps been philosophically considered as 
it ought to have been. Yet it cannot but suggest 
to thoughtful minds some serious reflections. It is 
essentially a product of modern society. In the body 
politic, as in the bodies of individual men and women, 
there are diseases which originate and extend at parti- 
cular times; and Anarchism is a disease of its old age. 
It claims to be instinct with the spirit of modern 
science; at all events it employs the means and 
resources of science; but it turns them as arms 
against the civilisation which science has laboriously 
fortified. It possesses education, but it uses its 
knowledge and culture to destroy the social ordi- 
nances without which they are impossible, and, if. 
they were possible, would be wholly valueless to 
humanity. It would bury not the Tuileries only but 
the Louvre also in ruins. 

But the two remarkable features of Anarchism, 
as affecting the argument of this Essay, are the 
following :— : 

In the first place, it resents and repudiates with 
equal vehemence the laws of God and of man. 

In the second place, it hates human government, 
when based upon the will of the people, as fiercely and 
bitterly as when it depends upon ancestry or privi- 
lege or force of arms. 

Modern Anarchism is avowedly irreligious. It 
abhors the Name of God. It abhors the authority 
of the Church. With a perfect logical consistency 
it proclaims itself intolerant of any law or observance 
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or restriction that is or may be imposed upon it as 
representing the Divine Will. Anarchism is irre- 
ligious ; it is also immoral. The men and women 
who have lately preached anarchical doctrines or 
wrought anarchical deeds, and who, for these doc- 
trines and these deeds, have confronted death with 
the intrepidity of martyrs, have not been persons of 
high and pure lives, but, if not habitually, yet at 
least not. infrequently, sensualists and_ profligates, 
swindlers and bankrupts; they have hated society 
with a blind, passionate fury, and have hated the 
elementary moral principles on which society rests ; 
they have professed no creed but negation; they 
have performed no act but destruction ; it has been 
enough that they could wreak their vengeance upon 
the system which had, in their own belief, rendered 
them miserable, and they have neither stayed nor 
cared to inquire what other system could be set up 
in its place. In a word, they have been bad citizens, 
bad husbands, bad wives, bad fathers and mothers, 
bad men and women. It would not be just to 
bring this indictment against all anarchists. There 
are exceptions to every rule. But it remains un- 
deniable that modern Anarchism is a violent and 
destructive warfare waged against human _ laws 
ordained for the conservation of society as much as 
against divine laws enforced or enacted by religion. 
If, indeed, Anarchism were no more than an ener- 
getic protest against personal or official privilege, 
it would be, I do not say laudable, but intelligible. 
A hereditary sovereign owes nothing to merit—so 
at least it may be said—but everything to fortune. 
An aristocracy exhibits no greater virtues, and it 
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may often exhibit even less, than the middle or lower 
classes of society. A plutocracy may represent the 
industry or enterprise or economy, as well as the 
commercial or pecuniary good fortune, of a past, and 
perhaps a remote age, far more than of the present. 
Against privilege, in any one of these forms, or in 
any other form, it is possible, and it is not difficult, 
to make out a case. And however reprehensible 
might be the means employed by Anarchism, yet if 
it were or could be looked upon as making a stand 
against injustice or inequality, it would deserve, and 
would probably command, a theoretical sympathy. 
But Anarchism does not lift its head only under 
governments of privilege. It is as powerful and as 
formidable in republican countries as in monarchical. 
It has sought and slain its victims in France or in 
the United States of America as well as in auto- 
cratic Russia. Of human secular authorities, none 
occupies so lofty a position (apart from the accident 
of birth) as the President of the United States ; 
none so fully represents the free constitutional choice 
of all classes in a great community. Upon any reason- 
able conception of social order, such an authority 
deserves and demands the respect of mankind. Yet 
it was but the other day that a President in the 
height of his popularity fell a victim to the anar- 
chist’s pistol. Anarchism hates all authority and all 
order, It has struck down an Emperor in Russia, 
a King in Italy; but not less ruthlessly has it 
struck down a President in France, and in Switzer- 
land an imperial lady who had held herself aloof 
from politics, and had done, and could have done, 
no harm to anybody. Anarchism loathes the dour- 
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geoiste even more than it loathes a dynasty or an 
oligarchy. To be respectable, to be comfortable, to 
be fortunate—that is, in its eyes, the unpardonable 
sin. Accordingly it avails itself of infernal machines 
to create a terror in the land, and to prepare the 
way, it knows not how, for an end, it knows not 
what, by strewing the streets and edifices of great 
cities with the corpses of innocent men and women 
and little children, against whom it can lodge no 
complaint, nor bear any grudge, save as being members 
of the social order which it hunts to death. It is 
not enough to declare that Anarchism is illogical. 
Illogical movements in the world rest upon thought. 
There is nothing human that is absolutely unreason- 
able. Political science, no Jess than religious specu- 
lation, needs to inquire, What are the explanatory 
sentiments, motives, aspirations, lying behind the 
phenomenon of Anarchism ? 

It appears to me that if there is one cause 
which more than any other accounts for the presence 
of anarchical sentiments in certain classes, it is the 
dying out of religious belief. And I conceive that, 
as that belief acts in two ways upon men in their 
relation to Government, so the loss of it or the decay 
of it is a twofold evil. 

Human life—the life of all men—is sorrowful and 
painful ; but upon the poor and suffering classes of 
humanity it weighs with an ever-present burden of 
affliction. For them there is no such solace or com- 
pensation as may lie in wealth or ease or culture or 
distinction ; they enjoy so small a portion of this 
world’s goods that they expect and demand, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the benediction of 
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another world. Earth is a smaller element in their 
lives, and Heaven is, or may be, a greater, than in 
lives of higher secular power and privilege ; and as 
the hope of Heaven is a keener joy to them, so is 
the despaix of it a more poignant sorrow. Let the 
evils of life then remain—its daily wants and 
deprivations, its losses and sufferings, its cares and 
anxieties and disappointments; but let there be 
no more any thought of a world eternal, in which 
present hardships shall find their compensation, and 
the ills of life shall be redressed, and God the All- 
Merciful shall wipe away the tears from human 
eyes ; leave them, temptation, and make it smooth, 
attractive, and powerful; but tell them there is no 
omniscient Eye that looks upon them, no everlasting 
Will that shall punish their wrong-doing ; and can 
it be a matter of surprise that they should prove 
selfish and querulous and vindictive, and, when 
Heaven is taken from them, should rise against the 
injustice of earth, and should act as madmen in a 
wild, furious sense of being somehow wronged and 
cheated in the conduct of life ? 

The original founders of, modern Anarchism are 
the philosophers who have preached that there is 
no God. 

But it is not only in taking hope away, it is in 
taking respect away, that they have done a wanton 
injury to the world. There is in human hearts a 
tacit and true assumption that the reverence for 
human authority ultimately rests upon the reverence 
for divine. So it is that kings are often said to reign 
by the grace of God and by the will of the people ; 
it is felt that the will of the people is not enough. 
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Christianity insists upon this assumption with the 
full emphasis of revelation. It invests rulers and 
governors with sanctity: “Therefore he that resisteth 
the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God.”? 
“Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, 
to authorities, to be obedient.”* ‘Be subject to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake : whether 
it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as 
sent byhim for vengeance on evildoers and for praise to 
them that do well.”* -So strong, indeed, throughout 
the Bible is the sense of the divine authority resident 
in earthly rulers that our Lord Himself’ appeals to 
the passages of the Psalms in which the Judges of 
Israel are actually addressed as “gods.”* The 
Homily on “Good order and obedience to Rulers 
and Magistrates” expresses the Christian feeling for 
government in language more suitable perhaps to the 
sixteenth century than to the nineteenth—“ It is an 
intolerable ignorance, madness, and wickedness for 
subjects to make any murmuring, rebellion, resistance 
(or withstanding), commotion, or insurrection, against 
their most dear and dread Sovereign Lord and King, 
ordained and appointed of God’s goodness for their 
commodity, peace, and quietness”—-even though it 
adds the qualification that “we may not obey kings, 
magistrates, or any other, though they be our own 
fathers, if they would command us to do anything 
contrary to God’s commandments”; but it truly 
reflects, if it somewhat exaggerates, the religious 
obligation of allegiance to constituted authority. 
For, as Bacon declares, “ Reverence is that where- 


1 Romans xiii. 2. 2 Titus iii. 1. 3 x Peter ii. 13, 14. 
4 St. John x. 34. The reference is to Psalm Ixxxii, 6. 
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with princes are girt from God, who threateneth the 
dissolving thereof—solvam cingula regum.” ' 

It comes to this, then, that to withdraw the 
religious sanction for political obedience is to im- 
pugn or impair that obedience in itself; it is to rest 
the duty of obedience upon some lower ground, such 
as mere force, or personal interest or convenience ; 
it is to diminish the respect of the governed for the 
government. But unless I misread the signs of the 
time, mere secular government, however good in 
itself, is not so firmly established or so fervently 
admired in the modern world that it can afford to 
dispense with the most powerful of the motives 
which support it. On the contrary, it will be more 
and more the wisdom of statesmanship to invest 
the secular government with the largest possible 
dignity and sanctity. There are many influences 
tending towards political chaos; but no influence 
on the side of order is so healthy or so potent as 
the feeling that Government is the reflection, and, 
in some sense, the embodiment of the Divine Will. 
For it is religion alone which supplies an adequate 
check to the insubordinate passions and antipathies 
of Humanity. Of human conduct in the political 
as in the personal life, Jesus Christ, and He alone, 
still holds the key. 

But it is sometimes taken for granted that 
democracy is independent of such sanctions and 
restrictions as are essential to less advanced or 
enlightened governments. The assumption lacks all 
warrant of reason or history. For where political 
power is most complete, and where it is diffused over 


1 Essay on Seditions and Troubles. 
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the widest surface in a State, without regard to the 
education or character of the persons who exercise it, 
a restraining principle would seem to be most urgently 
needed. In other words, democracy, apart from 
conscientious restraint or religious conviction, may 
commit worse crimes than aristocracy or monarchy. 
Burke, in his Reféections on the Revolution in France, 
was led, as is well known, to indulge in some 
speculations upon the function of religious belief and 
practice as a political influence in modern society. 
They have not, I think, lost their value, although 
they were put forward with special reference to an 
ecclesiastical establishment. The “consecration,” he 
says, z.é. the consecration of the commonwealth, “ is 
made, that all who administer in the government of 
men, in which they stand in the person of God Himself, 
should have high and worthy notions of their function 
and destination; that their life should be full of 
immortality ; that they should not look to the paltry 
pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
transient praise of the vulgar, but to a solid, 
permanent existence, in the permanent part of their 
nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in the 
example they leave as a rich inheritance to the 
world.” Then he argues that of all governments 
a democracy most deeply needs the restraining 
influence of religion ; for there is no other restrain- 
ing influence upon it. Princes are restrained in their 
actions by fear of the people. They cannot carry out 
their plans without popular support. They may be 
deposed or executed by popular indignation. “But 
where popular authority is absolute and unrestrained, 


1 In Payne’s edition of Burke’s Select Works, vol. ii. pp. 108 syq. 
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the people have an infinitely greater, because a far 
better founded confidence in their own power. They 
are themselves, in a great measure, their own instru- 
ments. . . . Besides, they are less under responsi- 
bility to one of the greatest controlling powers on 
earth, the sense of fame and estimation. .. . Their 
own approbation of their own acts has to them the 
appearance of a public judgment in their favour. 
A perfect democracy is therefore the most shameless 
thing in the world. As it is the most shameless, 
it is also the most fearless. No man apprehends in 
his person he can be made subject to punishment. 
Certainly the people at large never ought. For as 
all punishments are, for example, towards the con- 
servation of the people at large, the people at large 
can never become the subject of punishment by any 
human hand. It is therefore of infinite importance 
that they should not be suffered to imagine that 
their will, any more than that of kings, is the 
standard of right and wrong.” But the only 
independent standard of right and wrong, the only 
force which imposes an adequate responsibility upon 
popular government, is religion. 

It might perhaps be alleged that the office of 
religion in a democracy is less ample or important 
than elsewhere, if it were the tendency of democratical 
government to limit its sphere of operation. But 
the precise contrary is its tendency in modern days. 
Democratical government, at least in England, more 
and more clearly disclaims the conception of the 
State as a mere “commercial company,” which Mr. 
Bryce attributes generally to American thinkers. 
It persists more and more decisively in regarding 
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the State as a body endowed with a moral and 
spiritual obligation for the lives of its citizens. 
Channing, indeed, long ago repudiated in the United 
States the secularisation of the body politic. His 
language is worth quoting at the present time. 

“We are sometimes told that Government has no 
purpose but an earthly one ; that while religion takes 
care of the soul, Government is to watch over out- 
ward and bodily interests. This separation of our 
interests into earthly and spiritual seems to me 
unfounded. There is a unity in our whole being. 
There is one great end for which body and mind 
were created, and all the relations of life were 
ordained ; one central aim to which our whole being 
should tend ; and this is the unfolding of our intel- 
lectual and moral nature; and no man thoroughly 
understands Government but he who reverences it as 
a part of God’s stupendous machinery for this sublime 
design. I do not deny that Government is consti- 
tuted to watch over our present interests. But still 
it has a spiritual or moral purpose, because present 
interests are, in an important sense, spiritual ; that is, 
they are instruments and occasions of virtue, calls to 
duty, sources of obligation, and are only blessings 
when they contribute to the health of the soul.” * 

In England the true theory of the State has long 
been, and still is, fiercely debated. Dr. Arnold 
argued for the practical unity of Church and State. 
He held that “the object of the State and the Church 
was alike the highest welfare of man, and that as 
the State could not accomplish this, unless it acted 
with the wisdom and goodness of the Church, nor 
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the Church, unless it was invested with the sovereign 
power of the State, the State and the Church in 
their ideal form were not two societies, but one ; and 
that it is only in proportion as this ideality is realised 
in each particular country, that man’s perfection and 
God’s glory can be established on-earth.”* This 
position is the keystone of his argument in the 
Principles of Church Reform. I(t has been Dr. 
Arnold’s strange fate that, while his reputation has 
risen in England and throughout the English-speak- 
ing race, the objects which he set before himself— 
except perhaps in’ education—have been largely 
disputed or rejected. His desire was to draw Church 
and State closely together, and for the sake of such 
approximation he was willing to widen greatly the 
bounds of the Church. Modern liberal thought 
owes a deep debt to Dr. Arnold, but it has sought 
not to unite but absolutely to sever Church and 
State. Yet Dr. Arnold’s ideal theory of Church 
and State is none other than that which is set out 
by Hooker with singular eloquence and emphasis in 
the Eighth Book of The Laws of Ecclestastical Polity. 

It is possible that the explanation of this 
phenomenon lies in the fact that some modern 
thinkers made a distinction which neither Hooker 
nor Dr. Arnold would have understood. This is | 
the distinction between religion and morality. They 
perceive that men are divided in religion; they 
assume that men agree about morality; and they 
draw the inference that it is the politic or natural 
course for the State to concern itself in its opera- 
tion only with such matters as are of common 
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consent, and to leave whatever is doubtful or 
disputable severely alone. 

But this procedure is practically impossible. It 
is an error to suppose that morality is a term of 
unvarying significance. Morality varies according 
to times and places and circumstances. It derives 
its character from several influences, but above all 
from religious belief. It is one thing in a Christian 
country, another in a Mohammedan, another among 
Buddhists or among Hindus. And not so only; 
but it is impossible to build a social system in 
which morality occupies a commanding place with- 
out immediate reference to religion. The law of 
marriage, for example—the fundamental law, as it 
seems to be, in human society—-how can it be 
defined, or established, or guaranteed apart from 
religion? And the dependence of morality upon 
religion increases as morality rises. In such pro- 
portion as morality becomes elevated, it allies itself 
to religious conviction. 

In modern democracy the State does not rest 
satisfied with taking a purely material or economical 
view of its own functions. It does not confine its 
operations to the bodily needs or enjoyments of its 
citizens. It does not, in Mr. Bryce’s words, “for 
the most part leave the shareholders or burgesses to 
themselves.” On the contrary, it tends increasingly 
to regard itself as a civilising agency, charged with 
a high although indefinite responsibility for the 
intellectual and moral welfare of the community. 
There are certain ways in which every civilised 
State must by its laws affect the characters and 
ideas of its citizens. If it affords support to 
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culture or art or science (except so far as they 
are immediately or ultimately utilitarian), it uses 
its powers for the elevation of the people. If it 
enacts a poor law, it teaches the moral obligation 
of the prosperous citizens to the indigent and im- 
pecunious; if it opens Savings Banks in connec- 
tion with its postal system (although they have 
properly nothing to do with it), it teaches thrift ; 
if it prohibits divorce or makes it difficult, it in- 
sists upon the indefeasible sanctity of marriage. So, 
too, laws against slavery, against cruelty (not only 
to women and children but even to animals), against 
indecency, against impiety, are moral instructions ; 
they go beyond physical necessity or convenience ; 
they prove that the object of the State is not only the 
life, but the virtuous or noble life of all its citizens. 
But the modern State, especially in democratical 
countries, has widened its influence. It has not 
done merely what all states may justly do, and 
what elevated and refined states do naturally. It 
has spread, and is spreading, its activities over the 
whole field of human interests and relations. In 
England it has claimed by the legislation, associated 
with the name of Lord Shaftesbury, to prescribe the 
hours and conditions of personal labour in such a 
spirit as the moral no less than the physical interest 
of the population demands. The Acts relating to 
labour in mines and collieries, the Acts relating to 
labour in factories, are assertions of the principle 
that the life of the people, in its highest as well as 
its lowest aspects, concerns the State. Again, the 
State insists that parents shall educate their children; 
it incurs great expense in the matter of education, 
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and that not only because the cultivation of men’s 
minds is or may be a profitable pecuniary investment, 
but because, as ignorance is the parent of vice, so is 
knowledge the parent of large and liberal ideas, 
which, if they do not ensure virtue, yet render it 
possible and not improbable. The State takes 
upon itself to qualify the freedom of masters and 
men in their relation one to another by reference 
to physical and moral considerations. Legislation 
affecting the homes of the poor is another instance 
of the duty which the State, in a spirit of enlighten- 
ment, recognises and discharges towards its citizens. 
Already the cause of Temperance has gained some 
tardy recognition from Parliament, and there can 
be little doubt that year by year it will gain more. 
Social, economical, moral legislation of whatever 
nature represents the higher or nobler side of the 
function of the State. And if any fact of the future 
is so highly probable as to approximate to certainty, 
it is that the State will consistently extend the arena 
of its operations, and will increasingly recognise its 
moral responsibility for the use of the powers which 
it rightly arrogates to itself. 

The age of Lazssez Fazire is past. The liberty 
of the subject is no longer regarded as the supreme 
doctrine of political science. It is more and more 
deeply felt that, in view of the enormous boon which 
the individual citizen derives from his citizenship, 
he may be expected to make a considerable 
sacrifice of his personal inclination and disposi- 
tion for the common good. It is more and more 
freely declared that, inasmuch as the supreme interest 
of the State is the moral character of its citizens, it 
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is the duty of the State to aim by all legitimate 
means at the promotion and elevation of morality. 
How strange a paradox it is, then, that the State, 
while recognising the morality of its citizens as its 
supreme interest, and adopting the legislative means 
of encouraging and ensuring it, should yet deliberately 
reject as an aid the highest of all motives to morality, 
whether personal or social, viz. religion! The State 
desires that its citizens should be moral. It ac- 
knowledges religion as the fountainhead of morality. 
But with religion the State, it is said, can show no 
concern. 

This is a paradox—as Bishop Thirlwall said in 
one of his charges, “an extravagant paradox ”—that 
“anything which exercises such a powerful influence 
on the habits, character, and condition of a nation 
as religion,” should be “viewed with indifference 
by its rulers.”' There is not a nation of Europe, 
except England, in which such a proposition claims 
the assent of more than a small fraction of intelligent 
citizens. 

Dean Church has pointed out that under the 
conditions of an advanced civilisation the State tends 
to take upon itself certain duties and responsibilities 
which were once regarded as lying within the sphere 
of the Church. But if the State is to replace the 
Church, it must not surrender the means which have 
rendered the Church morally strong. It becomes 
the business of the State not to ignore or repudiate, 
but, within as wide a sphere as possible, to culti- 
vate the motives and resources characteristic of the 
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Church. To take education as an example: Religion 
was the parent of education in England as else- 
where. It was the love of Christ which moved 
Christian hearts to a solicitous compassion for the 
little ones whom. He called to Himself. And 
education, so long as it was in the hands of the 
Church, was Christian. But the State has taken 
education out of the hands of the Church. Will 
education be the same thing if it is divorced from 
religious obligations and aspirations? Will it not 
cultivate the intellectual virtues at the cost of the 
moral and spiritual? May it not result in producing 
vice rather than virtue, and that a vice possessing 
superior acuteness and energy? History teaches 
that of all human motives religion has been the 
most potent in originating moral activity. The 
great ameliorating movements of modern days, the 
reform of the prisons, the abolition of the slave-trade, 
the crusades against intemperance and impurity, 
have been animated by a profound consciousness of 
allegiance to God and Christ. Morality itself, in 
some of its aspects, can scarcely be justified or 
sustained unless by an appeal to religion. And if 
this is so, it would seem the acme of folly that the 
State should publicly and formally ignore religion, 
or should conceive the thought of basing morality 
upon any other foundation than religious faith. 

It is not the purpose of this Essay to determine 
how, or when, or in what particular forms and 
manners the State may evince its sovereign interest 
in the spirituality, as tending to strengthen the 
morality, of its subjects. They will vary with vary- 
ing civic conditions. It is enough to urge that the 
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consecration of the State, and not its secularisation, 
is the true end of Government. 

But the thought passes beyond the State to the 
Empire. It assumes an imperial expansion. And 
as the conception of the State has become more 
moral, so has the conception of thé Empire become 
more religious. 

The British race to-day is getting to look upon 
its world-wide Empire, not as a happy accident, nor 
only as a source of military strength and material 
prosperity, but as a solemn and sacred responsibility. 
The sentiment is not a novelty, but a revival. It 
inspired the minds of the explorers and heroes by 
whom the Empire was originally founded or 
subsequently enlarged. It was obscured for a while 
in the unchivalrous days of the eighteenth century, 
with a consequence which may forbid the unity of 
the race, but need not, and does not, forbid its perfect 
sympathy. It has been reborn in later and more 
ennobling circumstances. Milton, who, if any one, 
deserves to be called the first Christian Imperialist, 
enjoined in passionate accents upon his fellow- 
countrymen the consciousness of a special, unique, 
God-given, God-sanctified mission. In his eyes the 
Empire, which he saw but in embryo, was dignified by 
the thought that God had created it to be the guar- 
dian and champion of august and sacred principles, 
of liberty, of justice, of progress, but above all of true 
and pure religion. What else is or can be the import 
of sentences such as these—“ Let not England forget 
her precedence of teaching nations how to live” ;! 


1 The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, To the Parliament of 
England, p. II. 
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“That which is above all this, the favour and the 
love of heaven, we have great argument to think 
in a peculiar manner propitious and propending 
towards us.. Now once again by all concurrence 
of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express 
their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new 
and great period in his Church, even to the reform- 
ing of the Reformation itself: what does he then 
but reveal Himself to his servants, and, as his 
manner is, first to his Englishmen”?! It is under 
this divine sense of responsibility that the Empire 
was won; it is under this sense that it must be 
maintained. And once again, the consciousness of 
religion in the Empire has of late been expressed 
in burning noble words—words which illustrate the 
new and true imperial sentiment— 


God of our Fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful arm we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine ; 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.? 


The Coronation was the official recognition and 
representation of this sentiment. It was a political 
ceremony. It was an imperial ceremony. But 
above all, it was a religious ceremony. In its 
personal aspect it was the.coronation of a king. 
In its national aspect it was the consecration of a 
people. It was the visible attestation, in the eyes 
of all the world, that the citizens of the Empire 


! Areopagitica, p. 437. 
2 Rudyard Kipling, Recesszonal. 
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acknowledge now, as they have acknowledged in 
past ages, their corporate responsibility to Heaven. 

God forbid that that ceremony should be used in 
the interest of any sect or any party! Its character 
is not dividing, but unifying and sanctifying. It 
has inspired all races, classes, and sections of people 
in the Empire with one sublime resolution and 
aspiration. 

But it may and must raise the question whether 
the nation and the Empire would not forfeit some- 
thing of their dignity, and something, too, of their 
authority, if it were impossible for them to unite 
by a common act in the profession of a religious 
obligation. It may and must raise the question 
whether it is in emphasising or in minimising that 
obligation by public religious ceremonials that the 
highest wisdom of a nation consists. 

There has been in some minds during the nine- 
teenth century an excessive disposition to take what 
may perhaps be described as the path of least resist- 
ance in affairs of religion, and to take it at the 
cost of sacrificing or endangering interests vital and 
beneficial to the State itself. No mitigation of 
political or sectarian feeling, if such were possible, 
could prove a compensation for the loss of the 
nobility which Government receives from the sancti- 
fying agency of religion. If the Englishmen of 
to-day should sink so far below their forefathers in 
devotion and reverence as to show themselves 
wholly or generally unworthy of participation in 
the solemnities and sanctities of common worship, 
they would transmit to the Englishmen of to- 
morrow an heritage impaired and impoverished by 
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the abandonment of its most inspiring prerogative. 
If so, it may be that later generations will look 
back upon their littleness with some such feelings 
as moved the ancient Roman poet’ to an unwonted 
seriousness : 

Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 

Romane, donec templa refeceris 

Aedesque labentes deorum et 
Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas ; 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum : 


Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 


I am one of those who hope that the State in 
the coming days will reassert its religious character. 
It would be ill indeed that that character should 
be made contingent upon the predominance of one 
religious denomination. But whatever steps have 
been taken, consciously or unconsciously, towards 
the complete secularisation of the State or the 
Empire, it is desirable, so far as possible, to retrace ; 
for they are steps leading to a lower political and 
imperial ideal, and to the evils which such a lowering 
of the ideal surely entails. But no Empire wide as 
the British can ultimately rest upon any basis less 
broad and sacred than religion. 

The process of return to a true political and 
imperial conception will not be easy. It will demand 
much patience and forbearance, much mutual sym- 
pathy (where of late it has been too little shown) 
among Christians divided in history and doctrine 
one from another. It will demand a repudiation of 


1 Horace, Odes, iii. 6. 1-8. 
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the belief that the State is itself an unclean or 
unholy institution. It will demand the considerate 
balance of difficulties on the one side, against diffi- 
culties which may be either greater or smaller on 
the other; for it is no political wisdom to assume 
that a question is settled by the first difficulties 
which embarrass it. It is necessary to go back to 
first principles. Is the fear of God a ruling motive 
in the lives, as of individuals, so of nations? And 
if it is, is it to be proclaimed on high occasions 
in the presence of the world by religious ceremony ? 
Is there such a thing as the consecration of an 
Empire? and is it the supreme conception of imperial 
life and duty? 

The question is not ecclesiastical, but political 
and national. It touches the relation of the State 
to its citizens, and of the citizens to their State ; 
it determines the spirit in which imperial obliga- 
tions are by peoples undertaken and discharged. 
“The Lord increaseth the nations and destroyeth 
them: he enlargeth the nations and straiteneth them 
again.” ? 

It is not the Church but the State that is on its 
trial now. The Church is safe: she may be harassed, 
injured, persecuted, but she cannot be destroyed, for 
God is with her. But the State may be wholly 
divorced from the corporate recognition of His 
Providence; and if it loses the favour of God, it 
may lose the respect of its own subjects. 

Between the consecration and the secularisation 
of the State the British nation is called to make its 
choice. As it chooses the one end or the other, to 
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that its hopes, its efforts, its energies, its aspirations 
will slowly but infallibly tend. What the con- 
sequences of the choice may prove to be it would 
perhaps be unsafe to predict. But if the argument 
of this Essay possesses any value, then it may not, 
I think, unsafely be laid down that the State in 
modern days needs and will need all such support as 
is possible for its authority and dignity, and for the 
respect which it demands of its citizens, and needs 
and will need it yet more for the elevating social 
functions which are coming to be recognised as lying 
within its province; that it impairs its own useful- 
ness if it discards any belief or practice which may 
serve it as a support; and that the greatest of all 
its supports is religion. 


THE END 
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